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For “ The Friend.” 
Rebecca Hubbs. 
(Continued from page 346.) 

In 1838, she visited the meetings of Haddonfield 
Quarter, and appointed some public meetings, and 
in 1839, she had the unity of her Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings expressed in their minutes, 
liberating her to attend the Yearly Meetings of 
Ohio and Indiana, visit meetings on the way going 
and returning, and appoint some for those not in 
profession with Friends, She was absent from 
home on this journey about three months. The 
memorandums respecting it are very few and short. 
We extract the following, viz: 

“On the 14th of Eighth month, 1839, in much 

love and tenderness, I took leave of my husband 
and family, and went to our Select Quarterly Meet- 
ing, where I was permitted to enjoy a favoured 
season. In the afternoon, I visited the congrega- 
tion of the dead at the interment of a young man, 
the only son of his parents. It was given me on 
this solemn occasion to bear testimony to the ex- 
cellency of the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and I had much satisfaction in this little offering ; 
for though but few of the company present were 
members of our religious Society, yet they were 
my fellow pilgri:ns. 
_ “15th. Attended the General Quarterly Meet- 
ing much bowed down in mind, but was somewhat 
strengthened and comforted by the unity and sym- 
pathy expressed by my beloved friends in the visit 
[ had in prospect. 

“16th. Met my companions in travel, Charlotte 
N. Freedland and Samuel Allen, and_set out on 
our journey westward. 

“17th. Got to R. M.’s, where we lodged. His 
mother was in the 91st year of her age, and we 
Were glad to see each other again—she appeared 
alive in the precious cause of our blessed Redeemer. 

“18th. Went to Sadsbury meeting, where I was 
Pleased to see some of the young people, whose 
countenances bespoke that they were seeking Jesus. 
In the afternoon, went to the house of a Friend, 
one of whose sons had died that morning after a 
few days’ sickness. I was engaged to advise his 
parents and brothers not to grieve too much, and 
the latter particularly not to forget him too soon, for 
I learned that he was a promising young man, and 
a good example in the neighbourhood, and to those 
around him, 
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“20th. Got to G. W.’s, a Friend, who was pilot 
for me over the mountains twenty years ago, when 
I held meetings in the little towns on the way, at 
Chambersburg, McConnelstown, Bedford, Hunting- 
ton, and Uarlisle, &e., which service has been last- 
ing in my remembrance with great satisfaction, 
even to this day. 

“21st. Had a meeting at Monallen, held in the 
house of G. W., who with his family were left very 
much alone at the time of the separation. I 
thought our little company was owned by the pre- 
sence of our dear Redeemer.” 

In crossing the mountains, she makes these re- 
flections: “ O, these lofty rocks and mountains, 
towering one above another, with the stately trees 
growing upon them, all placed in their proper form 
and allotments by the great Creator, surely the 
sight of them is sufficient to make us both fear and 
praise the Lord, who can indeed change the wild- 
erness into a fruitful field. When I travelled over 
these mountains twenty-five years ago, we saw the 
tracks of wolves now and then crossing our road, 
and the hunters with their long frocks and guns, 
pursuing them, but now the sides, and in some 
places even the tops, of the mountains are covered 
with excellent grain, affording sustenance to man. 
Surely the Lord's mercy is in every place. 

“* At Bedford, called to see D M and 
wife. She remembered my being there in my for- 
mer journey, and having a meeting, and visiting 
the prisoners in the gaol. She invited us to stay, 
and have a meeting now, saying, ‘How I do want 
to hear a good Quaker sermon!’ 

“25th of the month. Crossed the Allegheny 
mountain, said to be the highest land between the 
Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico; passed through 
Somerset, and ascended about one mile on Laurel 
Hill, where we- put up much fatigued with our 
day’s travel, and discouraged by the people in the 
house and other causes. Charlotte and I let fall 
a few tears, but my spirit was revived, and my 
faith strengthened in thinking how the primitive 
believers wandered about and dwelt in dens and 
caves of the earth, and I said, we will still trust in 
the name of the Lord our God. 

“27th. Left Robstown, and had a delightful 
ride along the banks of the Monongahela river, 
with the high bluffs on our right, and the stream 
on our left hand. But the beauty of the scene 
could not prevent my thoughts from dwelling upon 
the awful events long since past by, when many 
persons were slain near bere by the French and 
Indians. One of our horses being sick, we came 
very slowly on to Washington, and lodged. Next 
morning my mind was exercised with the prospect 
of having a meeting at this place. Samuel Allen 
mentioned it to the landlord and a Methodist mi- 
nister, who called in. He was very kind and at- 
tentive to us; said he knew the people would be 
pleased with the opportunity, and that we should 
be welcome to their meeting-house, but the court- 
house would be more central. The meeting was 
appointed at early candle-light, and was well 
attended, and, I thought, favoured with the owning 
of Truth, even the canopy of the Divine presence 
over us. After it was over, our fricnd, the Metho- 
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dist minister, said, ‘You have had a good collec- 
tion, and I rejoice in the opportunity.’ In walking 
to our lodgings, a nice woman stopped me, and 
said, ‘I have been with you at the meeting; I feel 
that I am your sister—I hope I am your sister in 
Christ ;’ truly I thought, ‘One is your Master, 
even Christ, and all ye are brethren.’ 

“28th. Left Washington, and oh! the sweet 
peace that accompanied my mind, as [ rode on my 
way, making melody in my heart unto the Lord, 
though great had been my baptism before I yielded 
to this required duty.” 

Having reached Mount Pleasant, they attended 
the Yearly Meeting of Ohio. On Second-day, be- 
ing at the Boarding-school with upwards of one 
hundred Friends, she says, ‘ All present were col- 
lected, and we had a favoured interesting meeting. 
Daniel Wheeler and Jacob Green and other minis- 
ters were present, and I witnessed the princes in 
our Israel riding as upon the king’s horse, and be- 
lieve those also were remembered who were sitting 
as at the gate. 

“ Fifth-day. Meeting for worship was held at 
Mount Pleasant. Daniel Wheeler had an excel- 
lent communication in the course of which he said, 
‘I have left all that is nearest and dearest to me 
in this world, to come among you, and willingly 
would I travel from east to west, and from north 
to south, old and gray-headed as I am, if I might 
be made instrumental in turning any of my fellow- 
mortals to the love of God.’ The meeting was 
gathered into solemn silence, and after he closed, 
Jacob Green and others followed, and I bowed 
low in supplication. 

“ Seventh-day. Assembled for the closing sitting 
of the Yearly Meeting, and were visited in the 
women’s apartment by Jacob Green and Daniel 
Wheeler, both of whom spoke excellently. Jacob 
reminded us that probably we should never again 
see our beloved brother, D. Wheeler, who was 
about to return to his native land, in consequence 
of the illness of his family. I had to express the 
desire I felt that we might all hold in remembrance 
the present visit, and also our beloved brother, who 
had been preserved in many perils by land, and 
perils by sea; and craved that the same Divine 
power which had attended him hitherto, might still 
be continued, grant him a safe arrival on his native 
shores, and when done with time, the enjoyment 
of everlasting glory through our holy Redeemer.” 

They left Mount Pleasant after the Yearly 
Meeting, and proceeded toward Indiana, taking 
meetings on the way. She writes: 

“15th of Ninth month. Came to Pennsville 
meeting, where was a very large assembly, and 
much exercise and labour in love fell to my lot 
from the passage, where our Saviour and his dis- 
ciples ate with publicans and sinners, and his words, 
‘They that are whole, need not a physician; but 
they that are sick. I came not to call the right- 
eous but sinners to repentance.’ Here is a large 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, where but a few years 
ago the country was all a forest. 

“16th. Went to Chesterfield, where was a large 
meeting, and my mind was much exercised on 
several subjects. After meeting, my dear compa- 
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nion said she thought we might set up our Ebe- 
nezer. 

“17th. Were at Plymouth, the last meeting in 
this settlement, where are two Monthly Meetings, 
and three meetings for worship, and now being 
about to leave them, we feel amply rewarded for 
visiting Friends here. 

“20th. Got to Chilicothe; and my mind was 
much impressed with a concern to have a meeting, 
though I endeavoured to pass on without giving 
up to it, but could not do so peacefully ; and it was 
agreed to have a meeting at early candle-light, to be 
held in the court-house, as there were no Friends in 
the town. We sat down before a large and respect- 
able looking company, and after a short time the 
meeting settled into solid and solemn silence, and 
was as still, 1 thought, as though all the people 
were Friends. Divine help was afforded in the 
needful time, and the meeting ended, I hope, to the 
praise of our Redeemer. If the opportunity had 
a tendency to enliven the christian hope of a single 
individual, or to awaken any from the sleep of 
death, as the call went forth, ‘ Awake thou that 
sleepest, arise and shake thyself from the dust, 
and Christ shall give thee light;’ may all the 
praise be given to our blessed and compassionate 
Redeemer. After mecting, the people were kind 
and respectful, inviting us to stay with them, but 
we excused ourselves.” 

They reached Richmond, Indiana, in time for 
the Yearly Meeting, which they attended, and soon 
after it was over, turned their faces homeward. 
She writes : 

“* At Raysville, came to the house of J. P., who, 
when I was in Ohio twenty-five years ago, very 
kindly gave up to pilot us, and was in company 
with us several weeks, though not then a member. 
I was glad to see him again; he is married, and 
has sons and daughters, who are promising, and 
himself a valuable member of Society ; he seemed 
glad to see me, as he said it was to him like see- 
ing a mother. 

“ Attended Elmgrove meeting, where the spring 
of Divine life seemed very low, yet I was glad to 
see an appearance of faithful standard-bearers be- 
ing raised up. 

“ First-day afternoon. We had an appointed 
meeting at Indianapolis. Quite a large company of 
Friends and others attended; and | thought it a 
favoured opportunity. Sinners were called to re- 
pentance, and encouragement offered to the righteous 
tohold on their way. We were favoured with a sweet 
evidence of the compassionate regard of our hea- 
venly Father, who hath begotten us again unto a 
lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead. 

“18th of Tenth month. In the evening, had a 
meeting with Friends and others at Waynesville, 
Ohio, and felt thankful to the great Master for his 





















hearts, become new creatures, created anew, and! 
raised from dead works to serve the living God.| 
A. T. told me afterwards that there were several of 
the Hicksites at the meeting. 

“Eleventh mo. 4th, 1839. Came to Laughlins- 
town, a place I well remember when I travelled) 
this way twenty-five years ago. A company of 
soldiers marching from Pittsburg, had stopped 
here, and a woman in the house where we put up, | 
was grieving much on account of her son, who was 
in the company, and going on to Baltimore, to meet 
the British. We also passed the spot, where the 
carriage of Micajah Collins and company was 
upset. Solemn indeed were my feelings as I called 
to mind these things, and remembered that nearly 
all who were in company with me then, are now 
gone from works to rewards, and I am spared a 
little longer. May I be prepared to go.” 

They proceeded directly home, without stopping 
at any meeting. 

(To be continued.) 
ae ae 
For “The Friend.” 
The Cruising Minister. 

In pursuance of bis geological researches, Hugh 
Miller had embarked on board a small vessel, 
whose master was a minister, zealously attached to 
the free church party of Scotland, and who, after 


tract gives a picture of his ministerial labours 
among these poor islanders, to whose best interests 
he had bound himself with such self-sacrificing 
devotion. “We found the congregation already 
gathered, and that the very bad morning had 
tailed to Jessen their numbers. There were a few 
of the male parishioners keeping watch at the door, 
looking wistfully out through the fog and rain for 
their minister; and at his approach nearly twenty 
more came issuing from the place, like carder bees 
from their nest of dried grass and moss, to gather 
round him, and shake him by the hand. The island- 
ersof Eigg are an active, widdle-sized race, with well- 
developed heads, acute intellects, and singularly 
warm feelings. And on this occasion at least there 
could be no possibility of mistake, respecting the 
feelings with which they regarded their minister, 
Rarely have I seen human countenances so elo- 
quently vocal with veneration and love. The 
gospel message, which my friend bad been the 
means first effectually to bring home to their hearts, 
—the palpable fact of his sacrifice for the sake of 
the high principles which he has taught,—his own 
kindly disposition,—the many services which he 
has rendered them, for not only has he been the 
minister, but also the sole medical man, of the 
smal] isles, and the benefit of his practice they 
have enjoyed, in every instance, without fee or re- 





the disruption which followed their dissensions, had 


ward,—his new life of hardship and danger, main- 











been deprived of a home in his parish by the do-|tained for their sakes amid sinking health and 
minant party, and had adopted the scheme of} great privation,—their frequent fears for his safety 
cruising about with his little family, as the only| when stormy nights close over the sea, and they 
one “through which he could keep up unbroken] have seen his little vessel driven from her anchor- 
his connection with his people;” and now afloat| age, just as the evening has fallen,—all these are 
in his Free Church yacht, he had got a home on|circumstances that have concurred in giving him 
the sea beside his island charge, which, if not very| a strong hold on their affection. 

























secure when nights were dark, and winds were 
loud, and the little vessel tilted high to the long 
roll of the Atlantic, lay at least beyond the reach 
of man’s intolerance, and not beyond the protect- 
ing care of the Almighty. Hugh Miller thus con- 
trasts his late, with his present home. “ There, in 
the middle of the ample parish glebe, that looked 
richer and greener in the light of the declining sun, 
than at any former period during the day,—rose 
the snug parish manse; and yonder, in an open 
island channel, with a strip of dark rocks fringing 
the land within, and another dark strip fringing 
the barren Kilean Chaisteil outside,—lay the 
Betsy, looking wonderfully diminutive, but evi- 
dently a little thing of high spirit, taut-masted, 
with a smart rake aft, and a spruce outrigger astern, 
and flaunting her triangular flag of blue in the sun. 
I pointed first to the manse, and then to the yacht. 
The minister shook his head. “’Tis a time of 
strange changes,” said he; ‘“‘I thought to have 
lived and died in that house, and found a quiet 
grave in the burying-ground yonder beside the 


“The rude turf-building we found full from end 
to end, and all a-steam with a particularly wet 
congregation, some of whom, neither very robust 
nor young, had travelled in the soaking drizzle 
from the farther extremities of the island; and, 
judging from the serious attention with which they 
listened to the discourse, they must have deemed 
it full value for all it cost them. I have never yet 
seen a congregation more deeply impressed, or that 
seemed to follow the preacher more intelligently ; 
and I was quite sure, though ignorant of the lan- 
guage, the Gaelic, in which my friend addressed 
them, that he preached to them neither heresy 
nor nonsense. '‘I'here was as little of the reverence 
of externals in the place as well can be imagined: 
an uneven earth floor, turf-walls on every side, 
and a turf-roof above, two little windows of four 
panes apiece, adown which the rain-drops were 
coursing thick and fast,—a pulpit grotesquely rude, 
that had never employed the bred carpenter,—and 
a few ranges of seats of undressed deal, such were 
the materialisms of this lowly church of the people; 
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ruin; but my path was a clear, though a rugged| and yct here, notwithstanding, was the living soul 
one; and from almost the moment that it opened|of a christian community,—understandings con- 
up to me, I saw what I had to expect. It has|vinced of the truth of the gospel, and hearts soft- 
been said that I might have lain by here in this}ened and impressed by its power. 

out-of-the-way corner, and suffered the church} ‘“ My friend, at the conclusion of his discourse, 
question to run its course, without quitting my hold| gave a brief digest of its contents in English, for 
of the establishment. And so perhaps I might.) the benefit of his one Saxon auditor; and I found, 
It is easy securing one’s own safety, in even the)as I had anticipated, that which had so moved 
and that such was the virtue and efficacy of it,| worst of times, if one look no higher; and I, as I|the simple islanders was just the old, wondrous 
being a sacrifice of a sweet smelling savour to the|had no opportunity of mixing in the contest, or of|story, which, though repeated and re-repeated 
Father, that the effect of it reached back to the|declaring my views respecting it, might be regard-| times beyond number, from the days of the apostles 
first transgression of man, and forward to the end jed as an unpledged man. But the principles of the) till now, continues to be as full of novelty and in- 
of time. ‘That all succeeding generations from the | Evangelical party were my principles ; and it would| terest as ever,—‘ God so loved the world, that he 
hour in which he suffered on the cross, as well as|have been consistent with neither honour nor reli-| gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
all that went before, are benefited by the atoning] gion to have hung back in the day of battle, and} lieveth in Him, should not perish, but have ever- 
blood and merits of our Lord Jesus Christ, through |suffered the men with whom in heart I was as one,| lasting life.’ ‘he great truths which had affected 
which all may be brought near unto the Father, |to pay the whole forfeit of our common quarrel. | many of these poor people to tears, were exactly 
aud by faith in and obedience to his dear Son,|So 1 attended the convocation, and pledged myself} those which, during the last eighteen hundred 
may, through the operation of his Spirit in their|to stand or fall with my brethren.” Auother ex-| 









help vouchsafed in the needful time. Friends 
thought it a favoured meeting, and very still for so 
large a company. 

‘‘Sixth-day. Had a meeting at New Brighton, 
Pa., which was, 1 thought, a very good one. I 
had to speak respecting our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
being an offering for the sins of the whole world, 








| years, have been active in effecting so many moral 
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revolutions in the world, and which must ultimately 
triumph over all error and oppression.” 

The following instance of primitive hospitality is 
characteristic of the feelings and habits of these 
simple islanders, and such as is rarely met with in 
these days of cold formality, when fellow-feeling is 
almost lost in the hurry of worldly pursuits. 

“In the Isle of Rum, there is a solitary house 
in the opening of the valley, over which the Scuir 
More stands sentinel,—a house so solitary, that the 
entire breadth of the island intervenes between it 
and the nearest human dwelling. It is inhabited by 
a shepherd and his wife,—the sole representatives 
in the valley of a numerous population, long since 
expatriated to make way for a few flocks of sheep, 
but whose ranges of little fields may still be seen 
green amid the heath on both sides for nearly a 
mile upwards from the opening. After descending 
along the precipices of the Scuir, we struck across 
the valley, and on scaling the opposite slope, sat 
down on the summit to rest us, about. a hundred 
yards over the house of the shepherd. He had 
seen us from below when engaged among the blood- 
stones, and had seen withal that we were not com- 
ing his way, and ‘on hospitable thoughts intent,’ 
he climbed to where we sat, accompanied by his 
wife, she bearing a vast bowl of milk, and he a 
basket of bread and cheese. And we found the 
refreshment most seasonable, after our long hours 
of toil, and with a rough journey still before us. 
It is an excellent circumstance that hospitality 
grows best where it is most needed. In the thick 
of men, it dwindles and disappears, like fruits in 
the thick of a wood, but when man is planted 
sparsely, it blossoms and matures like fruit on a 
standard or espalier. It flourishes where the inn 
and the lodying-house cannot exist, and dies out 
where they thrive and multiply.” 





For “The Friend.” 
Selections. 

Deceit, Will-worship, and Molatry.—The great 
danger of man’s being deceived, lies in the myste- 
rious workings of Satan, who has a strong-hold in 
those, who, upon their first awakening by the call 
of Christ, have not suffered his power so far to 
prevail, as to make them willing to part with all 
for his sake. There is something exceedingly re- 
luctant in the strong spirit and will of man to the 
falling into nothingness of self, and being wholly 
given up to be guided and upheld by another. 
Whereas it would be abundantly more pleasing to 
the Almighty, and profitable to himself, to lay his 
mouth in the dust, silently to commune with his 
own heart and be still, until it shall please the 
Lord to send forth his light and his truth, that the 
poor helpless creature may move and act in a reli- 
gious sense, with an understanding informed there- 
by: seeing everything that is done in religion and 
worship, without the sensible guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, is will-worship and idolatry: for if the 
Spirit of Christ doth not move and actuate us in 
religious performances, we are liable to the influ- 
ences of the Spirit of antichrist.—John Griffith. 

Israel to Dwell Alone-—Solomon, the wisest 
king, by contracting intimacy with those that were 


Se/fishness.—I believe we suffer ourselves to be| 


godliness is profitable for all things, and that real 


\plundered of much of that peace, which a benefi-| happiness is known in proportion to the progress of 


‘cient Creator designs for us in this life, through 
yielding to a selfish disposition, and an unwilling- 
‘ness to take our share in the difficulties and incon- 
veniences of life. Oh! may I ever remain willing 
to give up luxuries in order to supply others’ want 
of comforts; and may my comforts at times be 
given up to supply others’ want of necessaries; 
and that even my necessaries at times may be 
given up to relieve the extreme distress of others, 
is what I crave, from the assurance that such con- 
duct is consistent with the true christian character. 
— Thomas Shiillitoe. 

Assimilation with the World.—The door. has of 
late been set open much wider than was the expe- 
rience of our first Friends, for the members of our 
Society to associate with those of other religious 
professions, in the management of the various in- 
stitutions for benevolent purposes that are on foot. 
Let us be careful that this does not lead us to as- 
similate ourselves to the world. The world hated 
our first Friends, because they maintained a faith- 
ful protest against its spirit, its maxims and man- 
ners; but in proportion as we put away from us 
the weapons of the christian’s warfare, and join in 
league with the world, a wider door of admittance 
into all companies and all societies will be opened 
tous. Thus we have, indeed, occasion to look 
well to our steppings and standing; remembering, 
that so far as we join ourselves to the world in any 
respect, we shall be condemned with the world, 
“If ye were of the world,” said our blessed Lord 
to his immediate followers, “the world would love 
its own; but because ye are not of the world, but 
I have chosen you out of the world, therefore the 
world hateth you.”—Jbid, 

Safe State—The heart that is in any measure 
lifted up in itself, so far it is not upright in the 
Lord. When Israel is poor, low, weak, trembling, 
seeing no loveliness nor worthiness in himself, but 
depending upon the mere mercy and tender bowels 
of the Lord, in the free covenant of his love, &c., 
then is Israel safe-—Jsaac Penington. 

The New and Living Way.—Oh! do not delight 
in that which is forbidden! look not upon it, if 
thou wouldest not be captivated by it. Bring not 
the guilt of the sins of knowledge upon thy soul. 
Did Christ submit his will to his Father's, and, for 
the joy that was set before him, endure the cross, 
and despise the shame of a new and untrodden 
way to glory? Thou also must submit thy will to 
Christ’s holy law and light in thy heart, and for 
the reward he sets before thee, to wit, eternal life, 
endure his cross, and despise the shame of it. All 
desire to rejoice with him, but few will suffer with 
‘him, or for him. Many are the companions of his 
table; not many of his abstinence. The loaves 
they follow, but the cup of his agony they leave. 
It is too bitter: they like not to drink thereof. 
And many will magnify his miracles, who are of- 
fended at the ignominy of his cross. But, O man! 
as he for thy salvation, so thou for the love of him, 
must humble thyself, and be contented to be of no 
reputation, that thou mayest follow him ; not in a 
carnal, formal way, of vain man’s tradition and 
























of God, first in time, as it is first in value. 






strangers to God and his holy covenant, came to| prescription, but as the Holy Ghost by the apostle 
have his heart drawn away from the living and|doth express it, “In the new and living way,” 
true God, who had appeared to him in Gibeon;|which Jesus hath consecrated, that brings all who 
and so greatly debased himself as to bow down to|walk in it to the eternal rest of God: whereinto 
their paltry dumb idols. ‘Time would fail to re-|he himself is entered, who is the holy and only 
capitulate one-half of the mournful instances re-|blessed Redeemer.— William Penn’s “No Cross, 
corded in the holy scriptures, and other authentic) no Crown.” 

accounts, concerning the hurtful consequences of| A Salutation to Youth.—Beloved young friends, 
God’s people mixing and joining with the nations. |suffer the advice of one that loves you, (though 





It > — safety to be separate, and to dwell alone.| outwardly a stranger,) to have place in your minds;| length Huntsman’s secret was stolen in the follow- 
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. the experience of many years has taught me that|ing manner :— 


it in our hearts. If you look around among your 
cotemporaries, you will find it a sealed truth, and 
unspeakably comfortable to this wise number, who 
have sought with unwearied diligence the kingdom 
How 
beautiful upon the mountains have been the feet of 


these! and how strong the voice with which their 
conduct has proclaimed good tidings! 


Salvation 
hath been their portion, and peace their safe re- 
fuge. They have been qualified to maintain their 
testimony, and earnestly to contend for the faith 
once delivered to the saints. Where began these? 
In the immediate operation of the power of ‘Truth 
in their hearts, in a humble waiting and resigna- 


tion to the Divine will, not making haste from un- 


der the refining hand; all who have known an ad- 
vancement iu true godliness have begun upon this 
low ground, but sure foundation. * * * The 


dew of the everlasting hills, and a sufficient share 


of the fatness of the earth, are the portion of every 
soul, which, above all other considerations, seeks 
the Lord in truth and sincerity. O, saith my soul, 
may there be such a heart in you as to fear the 
Lord Almighty, and keep his commandments al- 
ways, that it may be well with you and your chil- 
dren. ‘Thus my spirit salutes you, dear youth, in 
the spreading of concern for your good; that you 
may by means of heavenly help, be made truly 
happy in yourselves, a comfort to religiously con- 


cerned parents, and useful to your brethren in the 


Church of Christ.— Samuel Fothergill. 





The Stolen Secret.—Iron and Steel—The main 
distinction between iron and steel is, one holds 
carbon, or the matter of charcoal, whereas the 
the other does not. The amount of charcoal is 
trivial, and is imparted by heating bars for a long 
period together, surrounded by powdered, broken 
charcoal in a box. Having regard then, to this 
operation, it seems natural enough that the outer 
portion of each bar should become more séeelified 
(if I may be allowed to coin an expressive word) 
than the internal portion. Now, steel of this sort, 
though good for many purposes, is objectionable 
for others. To give an example, it is by no means 
good for the manufacture of watch-springs: never- 
theless, before the invention of cast-steel, to which 
the reader’s attention is shortly to be directed, 
watch-springs had to be made of it. 

There lived in Attercliffe, near Sheffield, about 
the year 1760, a watchmaker, named Huntsman. 
He was very much dissatisfied with the quality of 
steel of which watch-springs were made in his day, 
and he set himself to the task of thinking out the 
cause of inferiority. Mr. Huntsman consequently 
inferred that the imperfection of such watch- 
springs as came in his way was referable to the 
fact of the irregular conversion or steeléfication of 
the metal of their manufacture. “ If,” thought he, 
“T can melt a piece of steel and cast it into an 
ingot, the composition of the latter should be regu- 
lar and homogeneous.” He tried, and succeeded. 
The fame of Huntsman’s steel became widely spread 
but the discoverer took care not ta designate it by 
the name of cast-steel, under which it is now famil- 
iarly known. ‘his was his secret. 

About the year 1770, a large manufacture of 
this peculiar steel was established at Attercliffe. 
The process was wrapt in secresy by every means 
which the inventor could command. None but 
workmen of credit and character were engaged, 
and they were forbidden to disclose the secret of 
the manufactory by a stringent form of oath. At 
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One mid-winter night, as the tall chimney of the 
Attercliffe steel works belched forth its smoke, | 
giving promise of a roaring fire within, a traveller, | 
to whom the desire of placing himself near a roar- 


done, he feels the moving inspiration, sacrifices his 
yoke of oxen that he tollowed so closely ;—an 
emblem that we must give up all, and follow the 


Lord. 


————— 


cashire, with his friend 8. Fothergill, whom he ac. 
companied by easy stages up to London, to attend 
the Yearly Meeting in that city. Of his service 


He spoke afterwards of their going together |in the north, S. F. writes, “ He has along with him 


ing fire might seem a reasonable longing, knocked/to Gilgal, Bethel, Jericho, and Jordan, which were|the most unquestionable seals to his commissio 


at the outer door of Mr. Huntsman’s factory. It 
was a bitter cold night; the snow fell fast, and the 
wind howled across the moor ; nothing, then, could 
seem more natural than that the tired wayfarer 
should seek a warm corner where he might lay his 
head. He knocked, and the door was opened. 
A workman presented himself, whom the wayfarer 
addressed, humbly begging admission. 

“ No admittance here, except on business.” The 
reader may well fancy how this intimation fell upon 
the tired traveller’s ear on such an inclement night. 
But the workman scanning the traveller over, 
and discovering nothing suspicious about him, 
granted the request, and let him in. 

Feigning to be completely worn out with cold 
and fatigue, the wayfarer sank upon the floor of 
the comfortable factory, and soon appeared to have 
gone to sleep. ‘To go to sleep, however, was far 
from his intention. The traveller closed his eyes, 
all but two little chinks. Through these two little 
chinks he saw all that he cared to see. He saw 
workmen cut bars of steel into little bits, they 
place them in crucibles, and with enormous tongs 
pour their liquid into a mould. Mr. Huntsman’s 
factory had nothing to disclose. Tis was the 
secret of cast-steel. 

It would be easy to extend the list of manufac- 
tory secrets disclosed in the dishonest way indi- 
cated above. The subject is so unpleasant to dwell 


upon, that I am sure the reader will rejoice with 
me that the circumstances under which manufac- 
tories are now carried on, neither afford the oppor- 


tunity nor the inducement to the theft, such as I 
have described.—Leisure Hour. 
For “ ‘The Friend.” 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 

Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
ABRAHAM FARRINGTON. 
(Continued from page 348.) 

Samuel Emlen, jr., who was a relative of Abra- 
ham Farrington, feeling bound in spirit to continue 
with him a while, they proceeded to pay a general 
visit to Ireland. Of Abraham’s Gospel labours 
in that country we are informed he “had very 
weighty and acceptable service there.” And again 
he “ laboured faithfully in that nation, to strengthen 
the brethren in building up the waste places in our 
Zion.” 

At Carlow, his companion, Samuel Ewlen, first 
opened his mouth in the ministry, and was of con- 
siderable service in the work, whilst yet with his 
relative and Friend. On the 26th of the Tenth 
month that year, 1756, they held an appointed 
meeting at Rathangan, which Samuel Neale says, 
“ proved a solid and instructive season.” On the 
30th of that month Abraham was at the Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders, at the sitting of the National 
Meeting at Dublin. It proved thrqugh the Lord’s 
condescending goodness a refreshing time, in which 
there was witnessed a “ participation of the flow- 
ing of Shiloh’s brook, which makes richly glad, 
and sustains and freshens the heritage of our 
God.” Samuel Neale continues, “The 31st, be- 
ing First-day, the several meetings in that city, 
Dublin, were large. A. Farrington was led to 
speak of the gradual advancement of the work 
and operation of religion in the minds of men, in 
the example of Elisha, who was engaged in his 





different places, figuring out the dispensations, 
which rightly anointed servants sometimes have to 
pass through, before they have filled up in them- 
selves the steps necessary for service and action. 
But as they keep close to the prophet through them 
all, they will be rightly qualitied and helped, and 
will find a double portion of the Holy Spirit to 
rest upon them, by which they will be made beau- 
tiful as their ancestors, and serviceable as the an- 
cients.in their day and time.” 

Having finished his service in Ireland, Abraham 
Farrington, in the Eleventh month, crossed over to 
England, landing probably at Liverpool. His 
service was for a time in Lancashire and the neigh- 
bouring counties, and his companion Samuel Em- 
len being in feeble health, they tarried for a time 
with Samuel Fothergill. Samuel writes under 
date of Twelfth month 8th, “ Our worthy Friends 
A. Farrington and Samuel Emlen have been at 
my house a week. The former has gone to visit 
a neighbouring county. I believe he will have 
great and good service amongst us. 8S. Emlen is 
not, at present, fit for much travelling, and is ad- 
vised to lay by; I hope for his company at my 
house this ensuing winter.” 

Abraham Farrington was busily engaged that 
winter and the ensuing spring in the northern 
counties of England, where his services were great 
and very acceptable to Friends. From Newtown, 
near Carlisle, in Cumberland, on the 29th of the 
Third month, 1757, he thus wrote to his friend 
Samuel Fothergill, who was at that time recover- 
ing from a severe illness :— 

“ Yesterday I was at Carlisle Monthly Meeting : 
it was large. I had been very weak for several 
days, but was helped much that day; the helping 
hand was near. I have often found it has been 
the way in which I have been led deep into suffer- 
ing, both in body and in mind, to be prepared to 
do a good or great work; and after it, must be 
brought down again, almost, as it seems, near to 
death. Oh, astonishing! Why must it so be, or 
be suffered ? but to keep the creature from glory- 
ing. And to prepare it for another work, it must 
be marred. Oh! let it be in the Potter's hand, new 
made for every work. Had I been a silver or a 
golden vessel, the marvel need not have been so 
great. Silver or geld will melt easily, and not 
lose either virtue or weight. Wooden vessels can- 
not bear the fire, but deep scouring, rubbing, and 
scalding they must have, to take out the scent they 
are apt to contract. So that I find that saying 


| remains true, and will stand forever, ‘ Every branch 


in me that beareth fruit, my heavenly Father 
purgeth it, that it may bring forth more fruit.’ 
And again, ‘ Whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth,’ 
and those who are without it, or do not love it, are 
bastards. Oh! what need we have of patience, af- 
ter we have done the will of our Master, to wait 
for the promise. New whetting, new grinding, new 
melting, seems to be, I think, the lot of poor in- 
struments and vessels, for the work is new. But 
who are we that we should reply, or ask the ques- 
tion, why hast thou made me thus, subject to 
change, or be changed? It may be, if we can be 
enough passive, and content, from being marred 


in our own eyes, the change may be from glory to 
glory. 


and is amongst us in the fulness of the G 
power to search out the hidden things of Esau, 
and is a nursing father to the tender plants.” 
They reached London about the 24th of the 
Fifth month, having been five days in performing 
the journey from Warrington. 
(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 
INWARD WAITING. 


Christ's inward presence seek to know; 
To Him, for strength and wisdom go; 
In quietude and calmness, wait, 
Till He gives counsel to thy state. 
Tis in the night when winds are still, 
Clear dews, the tender flow’rets fill, 
And like a softer, sweeter rain, 
Refresh the wood and grassy plain, 
So when the beart is turned aside, 
From fieshly wishes, loves, and pride, 
When tumult stirs not in the breast, 
The dews of Grace most sweetly rest; 
And every plant of heavenly kind, 
Grows greener in the quiet mind. N. 
tcl tactics 
For “The Friend.” 
LIFE AND DEATH. 
“ What is life, father?” 
“ A battle, my child, 
Where the strongest lance may fail ; 
Where the wariest eyes may be beguiled, 
And the stoutest heart may quail ; 
Where the foes are gathered on every hand, 
And rest not day nor night; 
And the feeble little ones must stand 
In the thickest of the fight.” 


“What is death? father?” 
“ The rest, my child, 

When the strife and the toil are o’er, 

And the angel of God, who, calm and mild, 
Says we need fight no more; 

Who driveth away the demon band, 
Bids the din of the battle cease ; 

Takes the banner and spear from our failing hand, 
And proclaims an eternal peace.” 


“Let me die, father! I tremble, I fear, 

To yield in that terrible strife!” 

—‘ The crown must be won for heaven, my dear, 
In the battle-field of life, 

My child, though thy foes are strong and tried, 
He loveth the weak and small ; 

The angels of heaven are on thy side, 
And God is over all!” 


- ——~» @— - — 


Selected. 
“ None of these things move me.”—Acts xx. 24. 


Oh, for a faith that will not shrink, 
Though pressed by many a foe; 
That will not tremble on the brink 

Uf poverty or woe. 


That will not murmur nor complain, 
Beneath the chastening rod ; 

But in the hour of grief and pain, 
Can lean upon its God. 


A faith that keeps the narrow way, 
Till life’s last spark is fled, 

And with a pure and heavenly ray 
Lights up a dying bed. 


Excavation of a Roman cityin England.—The 
ruins of Uriconium, or Wroxeter, are now being 
excavated in a manner which is likely to repay re- 
search. A correspondent of the London Times 
says :—“I will not attempt to enumerate the ob- 


“What am I writing, or to whom? If I have|jects of various descriptions which have been found 


gone too far, do not expose me.” 


during these incipient excavations, and which are 


outward occupation when the prophet Elijah was} From Cumberland, Abraham Farrington visited|to form a local museum. Quantities of stucco 
sent to him, who cast his mantle over him. This| Durham, and in the Fifth month was again in Lan-|from the walls show the fresco paintings remarka- 
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bly fresh, and in tasteful patterns. One piece has|seen yearly in one place or another. With regard |nants of the original plateau, leaving narrow walls, 
a fragment of an inscription in capital letters about|to the notion that these insects are very destructive |isolated ridges, and spires so slender that they 
two inches high. Quantities of window-glass|to vegetation, the writer asserts tbat they are|seem to totter upon their bases, shooting up to an 
were strewed about the floors, all rather thick—| harmless, enormous height from the vaults below. 

about the thickness of our common plate-glass, so The natural surface of the country opposes in- 
that the windows of the Roman houses must have surmountable obstacles to travelling in any fixed 
been well glazed. I will mention as another pe- direction, and the aridity of the accessible portions 
culiarity, that the houses seem generally to have of the table lands, rendered the exploration diffi- 
been roofed with micaceous slate, set lozenge- eult. Though the season of the year was the most 
shaped, so that from a distance, when seen in the favourable for finding water, much inconvenience 
sun-shine (as it occupies a beautiful elevation rising was experienced from its scarcity, and it is doubt- 
from the river Severn, and commanding the vale ful whether during the dry months the examina- 
of Shrewsbury,) the Roman city must have glittered tions could have been prosecuted at all. 

like a city of diamonds—such as are sometimes — 

described in Eastern romance. Traces of burning 
are met with every-where; a quantity of burnt 
wheat was found in one of the rooms, and human 
bones have been found scattered about, belonging, 
I should think, to four or five individuals, besides 
the skull of a very young child—all which would 
seem to speak of a massacre at the time Uriconium 
was taken and ruined by the invaders,” 


—— o.oo" 








































For “ The Friend.” 
The Far West. 

From the Colorado River to Utah—The navi- 
gable portion of the Colorado runs nearly north 
and south. Near the Gulf the surface on either side 
is perfectly unbroken, the view being limited to- 
wards the west by distant spurs from the moun- 
tains of Lower California, and towards the east by 
the great Sonora desert. Further north, broad 
valleys alternate with wild and rugged ranges of 
mountains of volcanic origin, that cross the river 
in almost parallel N. W. and S. E. lines. The 
canons formed by the passage of the river through 
some of these mountain chains, are probably un- 
equalled in beauty and grandeur, by any similar 
formations. In the black canon the deep and narrow 
current flows between massive walls of rock that 
rise sheer from the water for over a thousand feet, 
seeming almost to meet in the dizzy height above. 
The tortuous course of the river, as it winds 
through these sombre depths, where the rays of 
the sun rarely penetrate, gives infinite variety to 
the majestic outlines of the overhanyiug masses, 
forming combinations whose colossal proportions 
and fantastic sublimity it would be impossible to 
figure or describe. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Epistle, 1661. 

“Friends, all ye that have known the way of 
Truth, and tasted of the power of the same, and 
now turn back into the world's fashions and cus- 
toms, ye stop them that are coming out of the 
world; ye make them stumble at the truth; ye 
make them question the way of the Lord, which is 
out of the way of the world; ye grieve the right- 
eous, and sadden the hearts of the upright and 
simple. Ye had better never have known the way 
of light, life and power. Ye are the cause of 
many keeping in darkness. You are the cause of 
the boasting of the wicked, and make the wicked 
take you for an example and their object against 
Truth, and them that live in it, to plead against 
ws ways. Your days will be sad; trouble and 


For “The Friend.” 
At Herworden, J. Pemberton says, “ We were 
called on by a serious man, who had been brought 
up a Romanist, but has for some years declined 
attending their worship, and has met with a few 
seeking people near Bielefield. He seems to be in 
earnest in a pursuit after saving knowledge. He 


told us of a young woman accounted rich, and 
gaily dressed, who has experienced a great change 
She saw Sarah Grubb and 8. Dillwyn passing 
along the street, and their dress being different 
from what she had before observed, led her to in- 
quire who and what they were; and her mind 
became so affected, that she in time took up the 
cross, changed her own dress, and has become a 
solid, valuable young woman. She and another 
young woman have kept up a religious meeting, 
some others joining them; and she sometimes 
speaks a few words in their meetings. He also re- 
lated the case of a youth who lived at Bremen, 
who, being uneasy with his situation, obtained the 
consent of his parents and employer to return to 
Bielefield. His clothing, which was fashionable, 
coming by the stage from Bremen, his mother, on 
First-day, proposed his dressing, in order to go to 
their place of worship; but he told her that those 
idols he would give up, and would not wear them 
again. He is now a serious, religious youth, and 
hearing of us, has set out for Pyrmont, in hopes to 
see us. These instances show that something is at 
work in the minds of the people. May the Lord 
carry on his work, and perfect it to his praise.” 
Would that young woman have been arrested by 
the appearance of 8. G. and S. D., had they aban- 
doned their testimony to plainness of dress, and 
adopted the world’s fashion, as is now contented 
for by some nominal Quakers of this day? 








































Seventeen Year Locusts —In Jacgar's “ Life of 
North American Insects,” recently published, is a 
sketch of the history and habits of this species of 
locust, in which the assertion that they make their 
appearance only once in seventeen years, is pro- 
nounced erroneous, as well as that they are de- 
structive to vegetation. The writer states that he 
has observed them yearly for twenty-seven succes- 
sive years, The same is true of other insects, par- 
ticularly rose-bugs. Some years we are overloaded 
with them, and again in others there are scarcely 
any. Yet there are instances where the locusts 
have been observed in the same place only after 
an interval of several years, perhaps seventeen, 





Above the canon, in the vicinity of the mouth of the | 
Virgin, is the most rugged and sterile region that I 
have ever beheld. Barren piles of rock, heaped to- 
gether in chaotic disorder, and exhibiting on their 
broad surfaces no trace of vegetation, extend for 
miles in almost every direction. ‘The voleanie 
upheavals, which have here their northern limit, ap- 
pear to have experienced also their most violent ac- 
tion. Beyond, towards the north and east, the coun- 
try is undisturbed, and a region is entered upon that 
presents totally new features and peculiarities. 
This is a vast table land, hundreds of miles in 
breadth, extending eastward to the mountains of 
the Sierra Madre, and stretching far north into | 
Utah. ‘To the extreme limit of vision, immense 
plateaux arise, one above the other, in successive 
steps, the floors of the most elevated being from 
seven to eight thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. The Colorado and its tributaries, seeking the 
level of the low region to the south-west, have, by 
ages of wear and abrasion, cut their way through 
this huge formation, making canons that are in 
some places more than a mile indepth. The mighty 
avenues of the main water-courses are thorough- 
fares into which smaller but still giant chasms 
debouch, and these in turn have their own subor- 
dinate tributaries, forming a maze of yawning 
abysses, generally inaccessible, and whose intrica- 
cies it would be a hopeless task to attempt to un- 
ravel. Twice only, after long and difficult clamber- 
ing down the sides of precipices, and through walled 
approaches that seemed to be leading into the 
bowels of the earth, were the banks of the stream 
below finally attained. One place was on the 
Colorado itself, and the other near the mouth of 
one of its larger tributaries... Except at the place 
of descent, the canon of the river, as far as it could 
be seen, showed no point of practicable ingress or 
outlet, and the appearance of the torrent, foaming 
and surging along its confined bed, left little room 


exploring the river in boats from its sources above. 
So numerous and so singularly interlaced are 


vengeance will be your garment and clothing, in 
that state. A hard thing it will be for any of you 
to repent, for you will find a more subtle thing in 
you, than was before you knew the way of ‘Truth ; 
who have neglected hearing the vowe of God, 
through which your hearts are hardened. Ye are 
the cause of many husbands and wives to boast 
themselves against the Truth, and servants and 
children. Ye that turn from the Truth, are the 
objects for those that are not convinced, to turn 
against them that are convinced. Wo and misery is 
for you. Ye had better never have known the way 
of Truth; whose latter end is worse than the begin- 
ning, when the way of peace is hid from your eyes, 
and a place of repentance ye cannot find, though 
ye wash your altars with tears. ‘Therefore turn, 
all that are not hardened and past feeling, and 
hear the voice, that ye may know the way of peace 
and repentance, and the way of life and salvation, 
and live in it—that ye may come to receive judg- 
ment upon all your disorderly carriages, walkings, 
words and actions, and through that receive power 


to live a new life, in which God is served in the . 


Truth, and not the devil. In the Truth is the holy 
unity, and the pure dominion, and the everlast- 
ing life promised and received, and the royal Seed, 
which the elect hath, wherein they have the bread 
of life.” —G. F. 

What a mournful view would it present to 
George Fox, could he be present and see the de- 
generacy which has greatly overspread the Society, 
that was dear to him, and which he was an instru- 
ment in bringing together. The above impressive 
warning given to some by him, is extensively ap- 
plicable at this period. May it reach many to 
their conversion from danger, by the help of the 
Holy Spirit! 


_ Oo 
In a Tight Place—Recently, while a pine log 
about two and a half feet square, was going 


“ through the mill,” at Gibson’s saw-mill, at Cale- ~ 
for doubt as to what would be the result of any |donia, near Hamilton, C. W., an unusual screeeh- 
attempt, such as has sometimes been suggested, of|ing of the saw was noticed. On examining into 


the cause of the noise, an Indian tomahawk was 
found in the centre of the log, with a piece of rot- 


while during this interval they have been very|the canons in some portions of this singular region, |ten wood—a part of its former handle—in the eye 


abundant in other localities. They are, however, 


that they have displaced all but scattering rem- 





of it. The log was otherwise perfectly sound. 
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Selected for “The Friend.” 
Short Reflections. 


Opinions connected with our hopes of happiness, 
cannot be too strictly examined. 

It signifies nothing to say we will not change our 
religion, if our religion change not us. 

We are never well informed of the truth till we 
are conformed ¢o the truth. 

Innocent minds are the least suspicious; and 
they who are the least apt to offend, easily forgive. 

If humility be necessary to the reception of 
truth, the crosses which humble us, must be bless- 
ings in disguise. 

There is hardly any circumstance so bad that it 
may not be made worse by mismanagement. 

Those who use no unlawful means to escape 
from trouble, will most likely reap the full benetit| 
of its dispensation. 

To do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly, are 
precepts of religion that answer to the Divine wit- 
ness in every"human mind. 

In our endeavours to correct each other's faults, 
we should not forget that they are like sores of 
the body, which no one can well bear roughly 
handled. 

Things right in themselves, are more likely to 
be hindered than advanced, by an injudicious zeal 
for promoting them. 

Power, enthroned with wisdom on its right 
hand, ani mercy on its left, constitutes a complete 
judge. 

When God punishes another, he threatens thee; 
when he wounds another, he waras thee. 


encima 
Correspondence of the Boston Recorder. 
The Norwegian “Maclstrem.” 


THE TRUTH AT LAST. 


The celebrated vortex of olden time has had 
hard work with the present century. Not the 
“Descent” of the Norwegian mariner, described 
with such terrific miputeness by Edgar A. Poe, 
nor all the pictures of the very whirlpool itself in 
our school geographies, have availed to keep up its 
reputation with our untoward generation of unbe- 
lievers in the wonderful. 

Before I left Central Europe for a year in Scan- 
dinavia, my father enclosed me a newspaper slip 
headed “ The Maelstrem.” At the top of the slip 
he had written, “ Look out for it,” and at the bot- 
tom he had written, “Look out for it,”—the one 
of which I concluded to mean “look out for it,” 
and tell us something about it, and the other “dook 
out for it,” “ and don’t get into it.” The purport 
of the slip was that the King of Denmark had 
once sent out a scientific commission to investigate 
the whole affair—that they had sailed thither, and 
searched in vain for any such place—that they had 
sailed over all the waters about the described lo- 
cality, and could not find anything that could ever 
have given rise to such a foul humbug. * * * 

In passing up the coast of Norway, I was, of 
course, interested to find out all I could about the 
“Great Maelstrom,” and conversed with many 
persons about it during the three months I spent 
in the country. Some spoke only from hearsay— 
others had been on the spot. All concurred in re- 
ducing its marvellousness, but did not really tell 
me anything about the peculiarities of the place. 

I had not thought to apply for the Report of 
Government Surveys, which would have settled the 
subject at once. A few months later, however, 
while crossing the Swedish lakes, I fell into com- 
pany with Mr. Hagerup, Minister of the Norwe- 
gian Marine. This gentleman was one of the three 

ouncillors, to whom Norway is by its constitution 
entitled, at the Royal Court in Stockholm. He 


was returning to Christiana for his family. When 
a younger man, Mr. Haguerup had superintended 
the survey of the Norwegian coast, spending three 
years there in person. He was perfectly familiar 
with every island and fjord and current. He spoke 
English perfectly, and told me much of his coun- 
try and its marine. We talked of the Maelstrom, 
—the result of which was, that he afterwards sent 
me answers at length to six questions which I pro- 
posed in writing. These questions were first sub- 
mitted to Major Vibe, now at the head of the 
Hydrographic Surveys of the Norwegian Govern- 
ment. ‘The replies may, therefore, be received as 


giving us, in so far as they go, exactly the best that 
ws known of the Maelstrem. 


QUESTIONS PROPOSED. 
Concerning the Muelstrem, to Mr. Hagerup, 
Minister of the Norwegian Marine, 

1. Do the common daily tides affect the water 
so much that it may not be safely passed in small 
boats? 

2. Do the spring tides so affect it that it may 
not be passed even by powerful steamers—or how 
much do they affect it? 

3. Does there ever exist such a whirl in the 
water that a large vessel would be in danger of 
being drawn under the surface ? 

4. May a steamer pass there, in time of both 
storm and spring lide, without swamping, provided 
she would not swamp at sea in the same storm?! 

5. Has there been any change in the violence of 
the current here, or any change in the bed through 
which it passes? 

6. Are there any other currents on the Norwe- 
gian coast, which are nearly as bad as, or are worse 
than this? 

REPLY 
of Mr. Hagerup, and of Maj. Vibe, Superinten- 
dent of the Norwegian Hydrographic Surveys, 

1. “Although the Maelstreem, (between Lofoden 
and Mosken,) at certain times, and under certain 
circumstances, of which we shall hereafter speak, 
may be dangerous for both smaller and greater 
craft, yet is the danger, ax general, not of that 
extraordinary character which, especially in olden 
times, was supposed ; and it can even, at times, be 
passed by boats. When the wind is steady, and 
not too violent, boats may venture upon it in time 
of summer, yet the rather at flood or ebb tide, for 
then it rests, or is still for a good half hour, At 
the point half way between flood and ebb—and 
the reverse (i. e., half-ebb and half-flood,) it is 
most violent, and boats ought not then to attempt 
it.” 

2. “In general, and under the before-mentioned 
circumstances, it may be passed by large sail- 
vessels or steamers; also in time of spring-flood 
and spring-ebb. The difference between these is 
nine and a half Norwegian feet, while that of the 
usual daily flood and ebb is only six feet.” 

3. “No: as before remarked, the Maelstroem 
may at times be still, and, with steady wind, be 
passed by large craft, and that-—when circum- 
stances are favourable—even during the whole in- 
terval between ebb and flood, and vice versa, 
Whirls do not show themselves, or, at least, not 
in such strength as to prove dangerous for ship- 
ping. (See farther under No. 4.”) 

4. “To pass the Maelstroem in storm, especially 
in winter, is entirely unadvisable for whatever craft, 
great or small; and even when such craft could 
clear itself in open sea, it is neither to be expected 
nor hoped in the Maelstrem. The following re- 
marks will explain this :— 

“'The direction and violence of the Maelstraem 
are, in a high degree, dependent on wind and 


weather. When there blows on the sea a storm 
from the west, it runs continually, in winter, to the 
east, with a rapidity of six knots an hour, with- 
out changing its direction with the rising and fall- 
ing tide. At the point of ebb or flood tide it may, 
indeed, slightly moderate, or even for a moment, 
show itself quite still, but it immediately increases 
again in violence, and sets continually to the east, 
If at such atime the water is rising, (i. e., goes 
from ebb to flood,) the stream becomes excessively 
violent and entirely unnavigable for either steamers 
or any other craft. 

“In winter, it not unfrequently happens that, at 
sea, a bank of clouds shows a west storm, with 
heavy sea, to be prevailing there, while farther in, 
on the coast, the clear air shows that on the inside 
of the West-fjord (east side of Lofoden) the wind 
blows from the land, and sets out through the fjord 
from the east. In such case, especially, an ap- 
proach to the Maelstreem is in the highest degree 
dangerous, for the stream and under-current frem 
opposite directions work there together to make of 
the whole passage one single boiling cauldron, At 
such times appear the mighty whirls which have 
given it the name of “ Maelstrem,” (i. e. the whirl- 
ing or grinding stream,) and in which no craft 
whatever can hold its course. For a steamer, it is, 
then, quite inadvisable to attempt the passage of 
the Maelstrom during a winter storm, and, fora 
sailing vessel, it may also be bad enough in time of 
summer, should there fall a calm or a light wind, 
whereby the power of the stream becomes greater 
than that of the wind, leaving the vessel no longer 
under command. 

“At one place only in the stream there is shoal 
water found, called ‘ Horgan,’ which, at a depth of 
from seven to eight fathoms, is always manifest; 
since the sea (even in entirely still weather and 
without breaking on it) continually, as it were, 
boils and grinds, and thereby produces a scum- 
white surface. To avoid this shoal one must hold 
either close under Hogholmene (the outermost reef 
on the north side of the island Mosken,) or under 
Lofoden—better the latter. 

“Between Hogholmene and the west point of 
Lofoden, where the passage is smallest, namely 
about 12,000 feet broad, the eurrent runs strong- 
est. At some points, it sets in crosswise towards 
the land; namely, where it meets the returning 
current, which often runs as violently as the great 
current, but in an opposite direction. 

“ That part of the stream which is between Hog- 
holmene and Mosken cannot be passed at all, as it 
is full of reefs and shoals. 

“ We may finally remark that the whirls in the 
Maelstreem do not, as was formerly supposed, draw 
vessels to the bottom or under the surface, but that 
the violence of the whirls may fill them, thrust 
them against the land, or otherwise destroy them.” 

5. “No; no change has been remarked, either 
in the violence of the stream, or in its bed. The 
latter consists in part of rock and stones.” 

6. “Strong currents are very common on the 
Norwegian coast, and some of them are still more 
violent than the Maelstraem, though they may not, 
like that, have different courses at different points. 
One of the best known is Saltstreemmen, between 
Stroeme and Knaplunde in Salten-fjord in Nord- 
land. This very narrow sound connects the said 
fjord with Skjaerstad-fjord. The latter must thus, 
through this passage, receive the tide, and again, 
with falling water, return it to the Salten-fjord, 
which sets in from the sea, Now, as Saltroemmen 
is scarcely nine hundred feet broad, while Skjaer- 
stad-fjord, inland from Salten-fjord, is some thirty 
miles long, it is easy to imagine that this passage 
may become violent and often impassable. 
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“The current also between Vaero and Reest,|at 6 deg. of Aries, the 22d of May, 1702, the two! particular feature, except that the exceptions, as 
and about the latter island, is very violent. Here) planets being separated by 1 deg. 4 m. 


there exists also a changing movement, since the 


the compass in a period of twelve hours.” 
Such is the official report on the Maelstrem. It 


will not fail to interest those who have been in-|Mercury, and Saturn were enclosed in a space of 
We have long ago, all|10 deg. . 


terested in the subject. 
over the civilized world, given up the theory of a 


mysterious subterranean tunvel, swallowing up|and Mercury appeared together in the field of view 
even the very whales that approach, But compa- |of the telescope. 


ratively few have learned what is the peculiarity 
of the currents that have made this place so fabu- 
Jously fearful, and, at times, so really dangerous 
of approach. We may surely still regard the spot 
with a tinge of awe. Its over and under currents 
dashing wildly past each other, are more awe- 
inspiring than the stormiest sea that rolls and 

breaks straight onward against the rudest coast. 

TRAVELLER. 

en 
For “The Friend.” 
Remarkable Conjunction of Jupiter aud Venus, 
Seventh month 2ist, 1859 


On the 20th and 21st of this month, the two/Bailly finds that on February 28th, 2449 B. C., 


brightest planets, Jupiter and Venus, will be unusu- 
ally near to each other, ‘They will be in conjunc- 
tion on Seventh month 21st, 3 bh. 45 m., aA.M., 
Greenwich time, which is 10 h, 44 m., P. M., of the 
20th, Philadelphia time. Although the conjune- 
tion of planets is of very frequent occurrence, it is 
not often that at the time of conjunction they have 
so nearly the same position north or south of the 
equator, as will be the case in this instance. The 
least apparent distance of their centres will be but 
31 seconds, which is exactly the apparent diame- 
ter of Jupiter at the time. The edges of the 
planets will be separated by a distance of only 
about eleven seconds, and consequently to the un- 
assisted eye the two will appear as one star. This 
phenomenon however will not be seen in this coun- 
try; but it will be visible in the British Isles, and 
throughout an extent of country, about 1000 miles 
in breadth, the ceutral line of which passes nearly 
through The Land's End, Bordeaux, the Island 
of Minorea, the west end of Tripoli, Ke. At Lon- 
dou, about halt an hour before sunrise, the two 
planets, then about one hour high, will appear but 
oue, after which they will gradually separate, Venus 
moving off to the eastward. 

In this part of the world, the nearest apparent 
approach will be on the rising of the planets on 
the morning of the 21st, at 15 minutes past three 
o'clock, at which time they will be about 12’ apart 


moon. Venus will be to the eastward of Jupiter, 
and will leave him behind at the rate of about 
2’ 45” per hour. On the preceding morning, Ju- 
piter rises about 53’, (nearly twice the moon’s dia- 
meter,) to the eastward of Venus. 

In connection with this occurrence, the following 
passage, taken from an almanac, published in Lon- 
don, will probably interest some of the readers of 
“The Friend.” 

“The return of the various planets to nearly the 
same point in the sky, is an interesting spectacle, 
which but seldom occurs. The ‘ great conjunctions,’ 
a3 they are termed, or the return of many planets 
to the same part of the heavens, require intervals 
of time, which are immense, and it would be use- 
less, aud even impossible, to calculate them exactly, 
in consequence of the derangements which attrac- 


other, and Mercury only 16 deg. apart. 


regards the payment of Ecclesiastical demands, 


“On the 11th of February, 1524, Venus, Jupi-| were unusually numerous. The answers were re- 
direction of the stream goes the whole round of|ter, Mars, and Saturn were very close to each) ferred to three Friends to prepare a draft of an- 









































“On November 11th, 1544, Venus, Jupiter, 
“On March 17th, 1725, Venus, Jupiter, Mars, 


“On December 23d, 1769, Venus, Jupiter, and 
Mars were very close to each other. Mercury and 
the moon, on December 25th, were also very near. 

“In the years 1507, 1511, 1552, 1564, 1568, 
1620, 1624, 1664, 1669, 1709, and 1765, the 
three most brilliant planets—Venus, Jupiter, and 
Mars—were very close to each other. 

“At the end of one hundred and fifty-nine 
years, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn return nearly to 
the same part of the sky. 

“The Chinese books speak of an ancient con- 
junction of all the planets, which is ordinarily 
placed at the year 2449 before the Christian Era. 


there was really a conjunction, or apparent proxi- 
mity, of the planets. At least, Venus was in con- 
junction with the sun, Saturn with Mars, and Ju- 
piter with Mercury, all four being in a space of 16 
or 17 deg. 

“ The conjunctions of Jupiter and Venus happen 
every year; but they form a curious spectacle for 
the public when they occur during the evening, at 
the time of the greatest digressions of Venus, as on 
July 21st, 1778, and may 2d, 1788.” 

LLN. 


Effect of a Dark Prison—When the workmen 
suspended work on the Minot’s Ledge Light-house 
last fall, they put a fish, six inches long, into the 
well-room, leaving it in close confinement, with 
nothing to eat. When work was re-commenced 
this spring, the fish was found as lively as ever, 
having grown six inches during the time, but from 
this long confinement in a dark place, it had be- 
come totally blind. 
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The following extracts from the account of Dub- 
lin Yearly Meeting published in the “ British 


a ; »| Friend,” will complete our notice of the Yearl 
or about two-fifths of the apparent diameter of the | ; F . 


| Meetings held within the present year :—— 


} 
YEARLY MEETING OF IRELAND, 1859. 

Second-day, 25th—The Yearly Meeting assem- 
bled at ten, and was as large as the average of 
many preceding years. Previously to the meeting 
being opened, impressive supplication was vocally 
offered ; after which the usual opening minute was 
read, and the reports called over. Report of the 
Yearly Meeting of ministers and elders was read, 
which was in substance much the same as in former 
years. ‘The Queries were next entered on, and the 
answers to the 7th inclusive, from each Quarterly 
Meeting, were read and considered. Adjourned 
until four P. M. 

Second-day afternoon.—The representatives re- 
ported having met and agreed to propose the for- 
mer clerks for re-appointment :—Thomas White 


tion produces in the planetary motions, But there| Jacob, as clerk; and James N. Richardson, and 
are frequently conjunctions of the planets amongst | Jonathan Goodbody, assistants, which, being ap- 


themselves, 


The great conjunction of Jupiter and | proved, were appointed accordingly. 

Saturu may be cited as an instance, which takes|der of the Queries were read, also answers thereto 
y ’ ’ 

place towards the equinvctial point. It bappened|from the Quarterly Meetings. They disclosed no 


The remain- 


swers for the Yearly Meeting in London. 
from London and all the American Yearly Meet- 
ings, but Philadelphia, were read and referred to 
a committee to reply to, if they found ability to do 
so. Some routine appointments were made, and 
the meeting adjourned until ten next morning. 





Epistles 


The Epistle Committee met and distributed the 


several epistles to sub-committees. 


Third-day morning, 26th.--Accounts of suffer- 


ings from the Quarterly Meetings were read— 
amount, £361, 18s. 7d. 
on a consideration of the State of Society. Many 
remarks were made on different subjects, and when 
the usual time for adjournment came, it was evi- 
dent that the subject had uot had that full consid- 
eration which appeared necessary, and it was con- 
cluded to resume it inthe afternoon. * * * 


The meeting then entered 


Third-day afternoon—The consideration of 
the state of Society was resumed, and occupied 
most part of this sitting. Although there had 
been much communication on various subjects in 
this and the former sitting, it was rather of a de- 
sultory character, and the exercise of the meeting 
was not so distinct and pointed as to lead to any 
definite result. A General Epistle to Friends in 
lreland was proposed, but the meeting did not 
seem prepared to take such a step, and a brief 
minute recording the general features of the deli- 
beration was entered on the proceedings. 

‘The names of Friends to serve on the Standing 
Committee of the Yearly Meeting for the ensuing 
year, were proposed by the Quarterly Meetings 
and agreed to. A committee was appointed to 
audit the Treasurer's Account, soon after which 
the meeting adjourned to four o’clock next after- 
noon. . s ° 

Fourth-day afternoon.—The report of the Con- 
tinental Committee of the Meeting for Sufferings 
was read, also sundry selected minutes of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee. The petition to Par- 
liament on the subject of the Punishment of Death, 
agreed to and geuerally signed by Friends at the 
Yearly Meeting of 1857, not having been presented 
for want of a suitable opportunity to do so, was 
now cancelled as being out of date; and instruc- 
tions were given to the Yearly Meeting’s Commit- 
tee to prepare petitions to Parliament on this sub- 
ject on behalf of Friends in Ireland, and have the 
same presented, if a desirable time to do so should 
occur, before next Yearly Meeting. 

Reports of the several schools under the care of 
the Society in Ireland were briefly read, and re- 
ferred for further consideration to the Large Com- 
mittee. Adjourned to eleven next day. 

The Large Committee met at seven to consider 
the state of the several schools; the reports of 
Lisburn and Brookfield schools were read i ex- 
tenso, and their condition largely spoken to; that 
at Lisburn is now satisfactorily officered, and is in 
a more thriving state than for several years past— 
average number of children, 25; average cost, 
£25, 11s. 6d. Brookfield school, after being closed 
for a year, for want of suitable officers, was re- 
opened on 1st of Tenth month \ast, and it is hoped 
it may now be continued without interruption, and 
under more favourable circumstances. The con- 
sideration of the other schools was deferred to an 
adjournment of the committee. 

Fifth-duy morning, 28th— * * * Meet- 
ing met at eleven. A report was read from the 
trustees of the fund of the Yearly Meeting to as- 
sist young persons of both sexes in qualifying 
themselves as teachers. But one application was 
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made during the year. Friends are desirous that 
this fund might be availed of, and encouragement 
was given to Friends to look round in the different 
meetings for suitable young persons, who might be 
assisted by this means to engage in the profession 
of teaching. 

The report of the Committee appointed to audit 
the Treasurer's Account was read; £300 were or- 
dered to be raised for national purposes. 

The committee appointed to collect subscriptions 
to assist Friends of Melbourne in purchasing a 
piece of ground, and erecting a meeting-house 
thereon, reported that £323 were contributed for 
this object, and remitted to London to be forwarded. 
The Yearly Meeting’s Committee reported that 
they had prepared information of the present state 
of the law as regards affirmation, and submitted 
the same for the consideration of the Yearly Meet- 
ing; it was read and fully approved, and directions 
were given to have a large number printed, in or- 
der that Friends might circulate them freely in 
their respective localities. 

Leinster Quarterly Meeting reported that a joint 
preparative meeting of men and women Friends 
was established at Birr, instead of the separate 
preparative meetings previously existing there. 

‘Towards the close of this sitting, the subject of 
the imminent danger of war breaking out on the 
continent of Europe was brought before the meet- 
ing, and obtained some consideration ; it was re- 
ferred to a committee to deliberate further thereon, 
and if they believed it right to prepare a draft of 
an address to the prime minister on the subject, 
they were encouraged to do so, and present it to 
next sitting. = ai . : 

Adjourned to four o’clock to-morrow afternoon. 

* * * * * * 

Sizth-day morning, 29th—Another large and 
solemn meeting for worship to much satisfaction ; 
several Friends ministered acceptably, and it ended 
well. Soon after its close, the Large Committee 
met and passed drafts of Epistles to three other 
of the American Yearly Meetings. The draft pre- 
sented for the New Western Yearly Meeting not 
being satisfactory to the committee, and there not 
being time to prepare another, no Epistle goes 
thereto this time. 

Sizth-day afternoon—A draft of answers to 
the Queries for the Yearly Meeting in London was 
read and agreed to. The committee appointed to 
deliberate on the apprehended war on the conti- 
nent, presented a draft of an address to the Earl 
of Derby, which, being agreed to, arrangements 
were made for its being generally signed by Friends 
in attendance of the Yearly Meeting, and the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee were directed to take 
the necessary steps to have it presented. 

The Epistles to London and six of the American 
Yearly Mcetings were read and passed; and the 
Epistle Committee proposed that the Epistle of the 
last Yearly Meeting in London, addressed to this 
Yearly Meeting, be sent to the Quarterly, Monthly, 
and Preparative Meetings, it containing much per- 
tinent aud instructive counsel—which was united 
with, and directions given accordingly. * * * 

The representatives to London were appointed. 
A message was received from women Friends that 
their business was concluded, and that they could 
make the acknowledgment that best help had been 
afforded them, and that harmony had prevailed. 
The clerk now announced that the business of the 
Yearly Meeting was terminated. Some Friends 
appeared in the ministry, which was au agreeable 
close to the proceedings; and the concluding min- 
ute being read, the meeting separated, thankful- 
ness being the covering of mavy minds for the 
favours received during its several sittings. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evrors.—News from Liverpool to Sixth mo. 29th. 
The War.—On the 24th ult., the anticipated general 


can General, had been liberated, and had arrived at 
Vera Cruz. 
Pike's Peak.—Late advices from this region state, that 


engagement between the French and Sardinian forces |there are from 25,000 to 30,000 persons, in or about the 


and those of Austria took place near Solferino, and re- 
sulted, like all the previous battles, disastrously for the 
latter. The Austrian army had retreated beyond the 
Mincio, and it was supposed it would there await the ad- 
vance of the allies, but the determination was formed to 
recross that river, and, if possible, strike a blow which 
should arrest their further progress. It is stated that 
the Austrian army, to the number of 150,000 or 200,000 
men, formed in the line of battle, which extended for 
more than three leagues. The action, which began at 
four o'clock in the morning, lasted until eight in the 
evening, when the Austrians retreated to the east of the 
Mincio. The Austrian official account admits that their 
losses were “extraordinarily heavy.” The despatches 
of the French Emperor claim an important victory for 
the allies, who, he says, had taken thirty cannon and 
more than 7000 Austrian prisoners. The killed and 
wounded on both sides, during this horrid scene of 
carnage, probably amount to at least 30,000 men. After 
the battle, the Austrian forces were withdrawn from the 
Mincio, and no attempt was made to oppose the crossing 
of that stream by the allies, which they effected a few 
days subsequently. 

The chief command of the Austrian army has been 
given to General Hess, who had already displaced Gen. 
Schlick. One hundred and seventy-five thousand men, 
being the best troops in the Austrian service, were on 
their way to Italy. Another collision between the hos- 
tile forces would probably soon occur, unless the Aus- 
trians continued to retreat. Forty thousand men were 
embarking in Algeria for the Adriatic. It was ramored 
that Venice would soon be attacked by the French. 

Great Britain.—A deputy from Canada had waited on 
Queen Victoria to invite her to be present at the open- 
ing of the zreat Victoria Bridge across the St. Lawrence, 
next year. The Atlantic Telegraph Company, in issuing 
proposals fur subscription to the new stock, pledge 
themselves to enter into no contract, without seeking the 
advice of the best scientific and practical authorities of 
England and the United States. The first operations 
are to be to endeavour to raise the old cable. The elec- 
tion for members of Parliament to fill the seats vacated 
by those who have accepted oflice in the new Ministry, 
were generally resulting in the election of the Govern- 
ment candidates. 

France.—Much excitement prevailed in Paris, on ac- 
count of the successes of the French arms. Patriotic 
demonstrations by the working classes were general. 
Trade in Paris was tolerably brisk. The corn market 
was dull on account of the favourable prospects of the 
harvest. A Te Deum in all the churches of France had 
been ordered on account of the recent victory! Such 
is the spirit of war. 

Prussia.—There were increasing indications of Prus- 
sia becoming involved in the war. Advices from Frank- 
fort state, that on the 25th ult., Prussia made a proposal 
to the Federal Diet to place a corps of observation on 
the Rhine. She had also demanded of Hanover permis- 
sion to march troops through Hanover to the Rhine. 

Austria.—The Vienna correspondent of the London 
Times asserts that for the last ten years, matters have 
been so terribly mismanaged in Austria, that it will be 
almost miraculous if the Empire escapes dissolution. 
The Emperor of Austria was with the army at the battle 
of Solferino. Louis Napoleon wrote one of his despatches 
in the apartment which the Emperor had occupied a few 
hours previously. After the defeat, the Emperor re- 
turned to Vienna, having placed the army in charge of 
Baron Hess, an aged veteran. Louis Kossuth had left 
England for Italy, with a view, it was believed, of ex- 
citing insurrection in Hungary. 

Jialy.—A sanguinary collision has occurred at Peru- 
gia between the Papal troops and the inhabitants. 
Swiss troops were sent from Rome to suppress the rising 
of the people, which they effected, shooting down num- 
bers of them indiscriminately. Ferrara, Ravenna, Trioli, 
Ancona, and other towns, have been replaced under 
the authority of the Pope, by nreans of the Papal troops. 


A decree has been issued by the government of 


Naples, giving permission to a large number of political 
refugees to return, on condition of their promising sub- 
mission, and obedience to the laws. 

Unitep Srates.—California.—The latest San Fran- 
cisco dates are of Sixth month 20th. On that day, the 
steamers Sonora and Orizaba left port, with two mil- 
lions in treasure and 600 passengers. Many of the ad- 
venturers to Frazer’s river were returning disappointed. 
Advices from Vera Cruz state, that the conducta with 
$5,000,000 in specic, which Lad been seized by a Mexi- 
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: for discretion, and a watchful care in speaking of 


mines, most of whom are either doing nothing or work- 
ing for their board. There is gold there, but the depo- 
sit does not seem extensive enough to furnish employ- 
ment for one quarter of the men on the ground. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 457. From violent 
causes, 24; under one year of age, 200. The three Col- 
lins steamships, the Atlantic, Baltic, and Adriatic, have 
been sold for $1,000,000 to the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, and the Panama Railroad Company conjointly, 
The Atlantic will probably be sent round to the Pacific, 
and be placed on the Panama and San Francisco route, 
while the Baltic and Adriatic will run between New 
York and Aspinwall. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 231. Of cholera 
infantum, 39; of consumption, 33. On the 4th instant, 
there were 313 cars running on the horse railways in 
Philadelphia, and the receipts reached $8,734. There is 
a strong disposition manifested to run these cars on the 
first day of the week, and on the 10th inst., they were 
kept running throughout the day on two of the lines, in 
defiance of the legal prohibition. 

Lake Trade with Europe—Since the inauguration of 
direct trade with Europe from lake ports in 1856, no less 
than ninety-seven vessels have cleared for foreign ports, 
from ports on the lakes, chiefly from Detroit. Of these, 
twenty-one have been sent out the present year. Their 
cargoes have been principally lumber and staves, with 
some wheat and a few hides. 

The Fisheries.—The St. John (N. B.) papers state that 
the herring and salmon fisheries in that vicinity, this 
spring, have been unusually successful. A very large 
proportion of the salmon caught would weigh 30, 35 and 
40 pounds each. 

Accidents on the Western Rivers.—The list of disasters 
on the Western waters during the first six months of this 
year, is heavier than at any former period, viz :—Boats 
suagged, 22; boats exploded, 4; boats burnt, 26; lost 
by collision, 13; lost by Rock Island bridge, 1; lost by 
running against bank, 2; boats foundered, 3; sunk by 
ice, 2; lost in storm,1. Total, 74. Flat boats lost, 36. 
Lives lost, 327. Value of boats and their cargoes, 
$1,770,520. 

Taxable Property in New York.—The taxable property 
of New York, as assessed for the present year, reaches 
the sum of $551,923,122, of which real estate takes 
$378,954,930, and personal $158,336,730 ; non-resident, 
$14,631,462. The total increase over last year is $20,- 
701,182. 

The Immigration to Wisconsin and Minnesota is said 
to be larger this year than for three years past, and most 
of the immigrants are Norwegians. During the first six- 
teen days of the Sixth month, 65 immigrant wagons, 325 
immigrants, and over 1000 head of cattle, crossed the 
Mississippi at La Crescent, Minnesota, for the purpose of 
settling in that State. 

Aerial Voyage—The notice of the balloon ascension 
in last week’s summary, was taken from the telegraphic 
despatches, and, in some respects, was incorrect. The 
balloon which left St. Louis on Sixth-day evening, land- 
ed the next afternoon at Henderson, Jefferson county, 
N. Y., having travelled over 1150 miles in about nine- 
teen hours, or at the rate of sixty miles an hour. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Dr. I. Huestis, O., $2, vol. 32; from 
Samuel Marriott, N. Y., $4, vols. 32 and 33. 


ee 

Marnigp, on Fourth-day, 29th ult., at Friends’ Meet- 
ing-house on Orange street, Jot Bean, of Springdale, 
lowa, to Hannan Exuiort, daughter of the late Thomas 
Shipley. 


ees 


Diep, on the 7th ult., in her 74th year, Anna Uproy, 
wife of Paul Upton; a valued member and elder of Creek 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Dutchess county, N. Y. Of 
this dear Friend, it may truly be said, that her life was 
an exemplification, of a consistent christian. She was 
blessed with a meek and quiet spirit, and was remark- 


the faults of others, and was enabled, through Divine 
aid, to walk blamelessly through a long life. Her end 
was peaceful. A precious solemnity was felt at the 
close, by those who surrounded her dying bed; and, we 
doubt not, she was favoured to enter into that rest, 


| which is prepared for the righteous of all generations. 
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PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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